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One of the most important factors must certainly be the dis-
tinction that the child, in his efforts to reduce the "big, bloom-
ing, buzzing confusion" to order in his own mind, learns to
make between himself and everything else. All the features of
his experience that arc not referred to the outside world, then,
remain to constitute the nucleus of his idea of self. In this pro-
cess, no doubt, language comes to his aid, his own proper name
being a handle by which he gets hold of himself and distin-
guishes himself from other objects. When he says, "Baby do
it," he has at least begun to think of himself as an agent, a
striver, a feeler.
His own body occupies a peculiar position, being in one
sense outside himself, in another part of himself. His own
limbs and organs are, up to a point, like tools and toys or other
objects in the external world, but they are his in a more inti-
mate sense: they are always with him, he controls them more
easily than other objects, and they are the seat of pleasure and
pain. So perhaps the very first distinction that he learns to
make is between his own body and everything else.
When we see the child expecting outside objects to obey his
behests we may safely infer that he is experimenting with this
distinction. He soon finds that things resist his efforts and re-
fuse to obey his dictates; that belabouring a teddy bear is a
useless procedure. But he begins by imputing his own motives
to outside objects, projecting into them his own capacity for
feeling and striving. Perhaps we never quite cease to personify
things; even when we are grown up we tend to be annoyed
with them rather than with ourselves. In any case, we get our
first ideas of objects from ourselves, not our ideas of self from
objects: our own inner experience is always the fact of primary
importance. In the race we see the same tendency at work in
man's early anthropomorphism. Primitive man deified moun-
tains, winds, and streams, regarding these hindrances to his
activity as beings made in his own image.
Now if the universe consisted only of the baby and inert ob-
jects, perhaps a rudimentary idea of self might come to birth
in the mind of the former. The baby who has learned to dis-
tinguish between himself and everything else, helped perhaps